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the carbon atoms are quadrivalent, and that they can interchange a portion of their capacity of saturation. It is in this manner that the theory of atomicity predicts, interprets, and limits the number of isomers; it has furnished the elements of one of the greatest advances which science has accomplished in the last twenty years. It was generally said that isomerism is due to the difference in molecular grouping. Tins was stating the problem ; the next thing was -to solvre it. The theory of atomicity has successfully attacked the problem by introducing into the discussion exact data, which have been in a great number of cases confirmed by experiment.
V.
This point is so important that I must ask permission to demonstrate by a fresh example the considerations by which chemists are now guided in the interpretation of isomers, and generally in conceptions relative to the constitution of bodies.
Let us take a hydrocarbon which has been the subject of a great number of experiments, amylene.
This body contains live atoms of carbon and ten atoms of hydrogen, two less than the saturated hydrocarbon of the series, ainyl hydride or pentane, C5H10. Starting from the idea of the quadrivalen.ee of carbon, theory predicts at least eight possible arrangements of the five carbon atoms and the twelve atoms of hydrogen. In the first place, the latter may be equally divided among the former, so that each atom of carbon, riveted by two atomicities to its neighbours, is com-
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